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PROSPECTUS. 


The rapid increase and respectability of 
the Roman Catholics in Boston and through- 
out the New-England Siates, loudly call for 
the publication of a Newspaper, in which the 
Doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church, ever 
the same, from the Apostolic Age down to 
our time, may be truly explained, and mode- 
rately, but firmly defended. 

We are fully aware of the crying calum- 
nies, and gross misrepresentations which in 
this section of our country have been so long, 
so unsparingly, so cruelly heaped upon éhat 
Church, which alone influenced and directed 
the world for Sixteen Centuries ; which still 





tries, governs it, and which, unclouded as it 
ever has been by human passion, unmoved by 
individual caprice, will continue to shed its 
pure and hallowed light around the nations 


ture sinks into universal night. 

A certain body of men, styling themselves 
Teachers in Israel, have shamefully abused 
the credulity and generous confidence of their 
respective Congregations, of the country at 
large. They went about, not doing. good, but 
disseminating falsehoods and working evil. 
All this they unblushingly accomplished, un- 
der the mask of Religion; in their Tracts, 









of the earth, until Time grows dim, and na- | it 
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at their Meetings, from their Pulpits!!! The 


Catholic, however meritorious, was branded 
with infamy, was ridiculed as ignorant, was 
viewed with abhorrence, was considered asa 
moral monster, as abominable and idola- 
trous!!! Much as the times are altered for 
the better, we deeply regret that even at the 
present day the various Sectarian Presses 
groan under the oppressive, indecorous calum- 
nies of virulence and abuse. Conscience and 
Religion imperiously call upon us to check, 
as far as we can, this abomination of desola. 
tion, and to purge “the ear of Denmark” of 
the rank abuse by which it is diseased. Our 
anticipated labours are much relieved by the 
pleasing consideration that, the good sense of 
the community, added to the practical con- 
viction, even here, of the salutary effects of 
that Religion, which flourishes amidst oppo- 


sition, will lead them, from a free spirit of | 


inquiry, so characteristic of them, in defiance 
to the loud denunciations of their Teachers, 
to see, read and judge for themselves. We 


,| Venture to predict that, many will be found 
with the exception of a few, sectarian Coun- | 


say with Gamaliel of old, ‘“* Now there- 
fore, I say to you, refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this design, or 
work, be of men, it will fall to nothing. But 
if it be of God, you are not able to destroy 
; lest perhaps you be found to oppose God. 
And they consented to him.” May God 
soften their hearts to do likewise! The in- 
nate love of justice, and the discernment of 
the New-Englanders will not, cannot be much 
longer duped by a Pharisaical conspiracy ; 
the object of which seems to be, to impose, 
on the minds of freemen, fetters of the 
most galling, degrading character. Religious | 


Truth has, thanks to Heaven, at last burst its ity, for the maintenance and 
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way through the misty atmosphere of Preju- 
dice ; is triumphantly scattering the dark and 
noxious clouds from the region of the mind, 
and boldly rolls on in all the vigour of sue-_ 
cessful enterprise, in its congenial sphere of — 
Freedom. To impart fresh impetus to its 
pervading power, it has been thought ad- 
visable to start a Publication which may aid 

it in its course. 

We seek not battle, yet shall never shrink 
from it when forced upon us. Our banner is 
“Glory to God on high, and on earth peace 
to men of good will.” Should the enemy 
assail us in our camp, or on our march, we. 
shall invariably observe an honourable mode 
of warfare.—We scorn to break a lance with 
the scurrilous and vulgar combatant. 

We have taken up our Cross, and doubt not, * 
under Divine Providence, that a success simi- 
lar to that which led a Constantine to vietory. 
awaits us. Should the trumpet sound to bat- 
tle, we also are ready. In God is our trust ; 
under him, we as Sentinel and Soldier shall 
fight the good fight ;” the scales of tri 
and defeat are in His hands—* His will be 
done on earth.” 

The Religion which we advocate never 
required human succour. Its adoption only 
demands a patient, unpréejudicc? investiga- 
tion. ‘This will be certainly allowed » *y a 
liberal and intelligent Public, who might have 
been led astray by “the false doctrines of 
men,” on whom the punishment of their 
abominations will be visited. ~ 

Should the income of this paper exceedits ~ 
expenses, the overplus will be exclusively de- 
voted to the establishment of a Roman Cath- 
olic Asylum in Boston, or its ix jate 
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poor Catholic Children, whose morals and 
religion may be thus preserved from tempta- 
tion and perversion. - 

To impress still more deeply on the minds 
of Protestants in general with what feeling 
and moderation, The Jesuit or Catholic Sen- 
tinel will be conducted, we would ¢onelude 
in the words of the Great St. Austin, “ Let 
“those treat you harshly, who are not ac- 
“quainted with the difficulty of attaining to 
“truth, and avoiding error. Let those treat 
“you harshly, who know not how hard it is 
“to get rid of old prejudices. Let those treat 
* you harshly, who have not learned how very 
“ hard it is to purify the interior eye and ren- 
“der it capable of contemplating the sun of 
“the soul—truth.—But as to us: we are far 
“from this disposition towards persons who 
“are sepafated from us, not by errors of their 
“own. invention, but by being entangled in 
“those of others. We are so far from this 
“ disposition that we pray to God, that in re- 
“futing the false opinions of those, whom 
“you follow, not from malice, but impru- 
«dence, he would bestow upon us that spirit 
“of peace, which feels no other sentiment 
“than Charity, no other interest than that of 
“Jesus Christ, no other wish but for your 
‘* salvation.” 

St. Austin, Doctor of the Church, A. D. 

00.. Contra Ep. Fund. L. I. C. IL. 





omens 





TITLE “JESUIT.” 


As soon as our Prospectus was publish- 
ed, and it had appeared that we were seri- 
ously disposed to issue a Catholic Paper, 
which was to assume the title of “ Jesuit,” a 
number of individuals successively called up- 
on us wishing to know why we had taken so 
odious a title’—A friend also having been 
written to and solicited, while it was yet in 
embryo to procure subscribers to it in his sec- 
tion of the country—-the following week, 
wrote us thus :—‘I regret the title you have 
chosen for your Paper: You will pardon me 
for saying that I regard it as the most inju- 
dicious that you could have selected in the 
wide range of Nomenclature. Custom-—— 
penes quem jus normaque loquendi—has, no 
matier whether right or wrong, affixed a stig- 
ma.on that name, which cannot easily be 
washed away.” 

The same stigma, “whether right or 
wrong,” has been long, thanks to the mis- 
representations and slanders of lying His- 
torians and others, whose particular interest 
it was to deceive, affixed to the name of Cath- 
olic in every Protestant country, and in which 
the Protestant religion generally prevailed : 
and we know of no Catholic individual, who 
is a Layman, that has laboured more in this 
country, and, in many instances, w ith greater 








success, than said friend has, to wipe away that 


stigma.—We shall endeavour, with the bless- 
ing of God; 'to do the’same’in ‘behalf of the 
Jesuits, as it shall fall in our Way ; ‘convinced 


that the title we have assumed, in some de- 


gree, like that of the Christian or Catholic, 
is an honourable title, in as much as it be- 
longs to a Body of Apostolic men eulogized, 
and that lately too, by one of the best men 
of the age—by no less a Personage than 
Pius VII. himself—of whom he writes thus, 
in the 15th year of his Pontificate :— 

“Long experience has taught us” says 
that venerable Vicar of our Lord, “that it 
is not only by their good morals and evan- 
gelical life, that they [the Jesuits] diffuse the 
sweetest odours of Jesus Christ ; but further, 
by the zeal with which they labour for the 
salvation of souls; for the effecting of which, 
uniting to a life the most pure, a profound 
knowledge of the sciences, they apply them- 
selves to the extension of religion, to defend 
it against the efforts of the wicked, to with- 
draw Christians from corruption, and to teach 
the Belles Lettres to youth, and form them to 
Christian piety.” 

After this opinion, expressed of them by so 
great and good a man, we care not what Athe- 
ists, Deists, and their abettors may say of that 
Body—we look solely to their merit—and if 
they have been traduced, it is time that the 
world should be undeceived in their regard. 
We apprehend no evil consequences from 
what the enemies of truth may say ;—the 
“Jesuit” or Catholic Sentinel, thanks to the 
liberality of the Catholics of this diocess, 
stands on firm ground. Consequently, its 
principles, which shall ever be in accordance 
with those of the Catholic Church, will ever 
be fearlessly and independently maintained. 
But who were the Jesuits? They were a 
Body of Men destined by their founder, St. 
Ignatius, to devote themselves to the education 
of youth, the reclaiming of sinners, and to 
preaching the gospel to unconverted nations. 
By a special article of their rule, they re- 
nounced all ecclesiastical promotions and 
dignities in the Church, wholly confining 
themselves to the laborious offices of piety. 
Though of recent origin, and one of the 
least numerous, no order has acted q nore 
distinguished part in the Church; and al- 
though we cannot assert that it has outstrip- 
ped the others in zeal, learning, and sublime 
virtue, we can safely affirm that it has been 
surpassed by none. Like a chosen band of 
Light troops, they were ever in the field, con- 
tending against the enemies of religion ; and 
trained to a knowledge of courts, and to a 
complete acquaintance with public life, figur- 
ed in the very first ranks of the literary 
world; combining in the individual the dis- 
tinct characters of the ascetic, the apostle, the 
courtier, and the scholar. However, after 
having acted as Professors in all the Sciences ; 





after having trained to learning and piety 
nearly the entire Youth of Europe ; after 
having preached to the world, and founded 
nations, governing them by the word of peace; 
after having filled Europe with their works, 
and taught the enemies of Christ and his reli. 
gion to do homage to their name, they were 
sacrificed, &s a peace-offering to these same 
enemies, at the instance of French Philoso- 
phers, in the year 1773. A remnant of them 
however, was preserved by Providence, in 
one of the Provinces of Russia, and a root 
was still left in Rome, from which, by the 
unalterable will of heaven, they were again 
to rise like the phoenix, from their ashes. 
After having been silent witnesses, therefore, 
to all the horrors and devastations commit- 
ted upon religion by their own persecutors, 
for a quarter of a century, during which the 
the Church seemed like a city without de- 
fenders, delivered up to the wanton fury of 
the assailants ;—at length, in the year 1814, 
by a public act of the Church, they were 
called back to the defence of religion, with 
the approbation and express desire of almost 
all the Catholic Sovereigns of Europe ; were 
again put in possession of those posts of 
duty, which, until their suppression, they had 


so honourably occupied. Their return is 


hailed with joy by the good, (in numerous 


instances whole towns have gone out to meet 
them, ringing the bells, and illuminating the 
Churches,) whilst their enemies are Yel- 
low footed Jealousy, Heresy and French 
Philosophy. A Gentleman whose veracity is 
unquestionable, recollects to have perused, 
fifteen years ago, original papers dated the 
other side of 1760, (that is, some years pre- 
vious to the destruction of the Society, and 
before the partition of Poland, by which Rus- 
sia came into possession of that Province of 
Jesuits which she preserved,) which papers 
contain the predictions of an American Nun 
respecting the suppression of that Society, 
its preservation “in a corner of the North,” 
under the figure of a “ glimmering spark,” 
and its final restoration to lustre and honor. 














ON TRUTH. 


If for a moment we reflect upon ourselves, 
and analyse the various tastes and subtile in- 
clinations of our nature, we will readily dis- 
cover that we are framed for truth, and irre- 
sistibly led to conclude that universal Pyrr- 
onism, which knows neither truth nor false- 
hood, and affects to see nothing but, uneer- 
tainty, is extravagant nonsense. Yes, we 
fee] by our very nature, that we are attraeted 
towards truth, as the centre of our desires 
and affections; that she is the very life of the 
mind, and that falsehood can never please 
or move us, only when it assumes her facina- 
ting character and charms. It is as natural 
for the mind to thirst after Truth, as for the 
heart to relish happiness. It is as impossible 
for us to wean ourselves from the love of 
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\. |-2.we may see, 
1229-2\and what is not, between truth and error. 





ATrath ‘as from: the love of self. \ Intellect, 

ich belongs to our nature, 1s given us 
sre know and distinguish objects ; 
that we may discriminate between what is 
It is this, and this alone which makes us rea- 
sonable beings. ‘There exists within us a 
vague, a restless something, which is never 
satisfied unless we possess Truth, or what we 
conceive as such. 

This love of Truth appears in every age, 
in every station of life. We behold it in 
children under the form of curiosity, which 
is so natural to them. How anxious are they 
to understand, what a keen and ardent de- 
sire they feel to learn what they know not! 
Why do men view with such abhorrence, 
what they call false and double-hearted char- 
acters, so as to declare, that.among the 
vicious, the most contemptible and vile are 
the liar and knave. How, unless upon this 
innate principle, can we account for those 
masterly efforts of mind, which struggles 
against the dark powers of ignorance and 
labours to remove them, and to enjoy the 
cloudless light of day? What means the 
learned Scholar by his painful and destructive 
vigils; the Tourist, by his distant travels ; 
the Naturalist, by his observations; the Poli- 
tician, by his profound reflections ; the Judge, 
by his adaptation of the law to the case at 
issue? They all wish to find out what is 
real, and positively to declare and teach it 
to their fellow-men. They look for Truth. 
The most audacious and unprincipled soph- 
ist will tell you that he is devoted to it. The 
very Atheists, with bare-faced impudence, 
call themselves the propagators of true 
knowledge ; for they well know that they 
would ruin their favourite systems were they 
to call them by their proper names, viz. the 
reveries of destructive passions. 


We are therefore formed for truth; but 
would we be so, if we had not the means of 
ascertaining it? Would Nature, when she 
created us for a special object, have left it 
impossible for us to realize it? would she 
have thrown in our way such insurmountable 
difficulties? Had she done so, she would 
have stamped on her works the character of 
monstrous. If all the human family were 
blind, could we believe that nature intended 
they should see? If dumb, could we suppose 
that they were designed by her to communi- 
cate their thoughts by the organs of speech? 
How then could we be framed for Truth if 
we were deprived of the means of knowing 
it? 

I require ouly this observation to convince 
me, in numerous instances, that the mind of 
man is not condemned to stray in the wilds 
of conjecture, nor float in the unsettled sea 
of probability, or uncertainty, and that the 
unphilosophical arguments of the Sceptic 

‘upon the absolute impotency of human rea- 
son are the mere declamations of a Rheto- 
rician, the subtleties of a sophist, or ravings 
of a mad-man. [I know not whether man- 
kind ever asked themselves the question, 
what is Truth? And if so, whether they 
have answered it. 

Truth, in general, considered in itself, is, 
what is ; as falsehood is defined to be, what is 
not—whatever has an actual or possible ex- 

“istence is Truth ; whatever does not, or can- 
Not exist, is falsehood. 


that | truth consists in the knowledge of that which 


is presented to us; or perceived by our minds, 


exists. If L affirm what really isy if 1 deny 
what is not, 1 the truth; if the con- 
trary, a falsehood. Truth is something réal, 
falsehood exists only in the imagination. 
Light and darkness, life and death, existence 
and nonexistence are not more ‘opposite to 
each other than truth and error. But are 
there not various orders or kinds of truth? 
Are all equally evident? If some be less 
accessible than others, what road will best 
lead to them’? Must we admit elementary 
truths, if so, what is their nature? Shall 
we assent to deductive truths, how can we re- 
cognize them? These are the two questions 
which we shall endeavour to discuss in the 
present Number, and as they are purely phi- 
losophical, we shall carefully avoid the use of 
scientific terms, which ought never to be con- 
founded with science itself, and which but 
too frequently serve as a mantle for quack- 
ery, in.its various shapes. 


Ever since man began to philosophize, or to 
give an account of himself to himself, there 
arose in the theatre of human notice individ- 
uals possessed of much penetration, whose 
constant labour consisted in giving a com- 
plete theory of the soul and its faculties, the 
origin of our ideas, and the mysterious prin- 
ciples of judgment. They entered the very 
interior, or as they supposed, the favourite 
mansion of the Intellect, to surprise her in her 
most familiar operations, and to seize the 
clue of knowledge. In this respect they may 
be compared to those men who study the phy- 
sical productions of nature and rummage the 
bowels of the earth, to find out how her 
Metals are formed, and the manner in which 
she imparts nourishment to the Plants that 
spring from her bosom. 


But Nature Intellectual, like Nature Mate- 
rial protects her mysteries with such a veil 
that the hand of man can never entirely: re- 
move it. Unfortunately, if human reason 
has its limits, our Curiosity has none, and 
hence our incessant efforts to bound over 
those barriers which our weakness cannot 
surmount. Assurance has more than onée 
distinguished itself by its vagaries. The 
history of philosophy presents us with a suc- 
cession of systems different from, or rather 
opposed to each other; yet all have respec- 
tively gone the rounds of the Schools. Poor, 
perishing and ignorant man has run the race 
of gross materialism, and of refined ideal- 
ism. The former annihilates the soul; sees 
nothing in man but organs, and an additional 
machine in the immense mechanism of the 
Univesse. The latter allows only the soul to 
exist, annihilates.the material world, and holds 
it up as a mere imaginary picture of phenom- 
ena, or signs. Between these two extremes 
we meet with systems more or less plausible. 
It is not our province at present to adopt or 
attack them. We think it not amiss, we be- 
lieve it to be our duty to publish Doctrines 
which ought to be avowed by every thinking 
man, and professed by every school,—These 
are the following :— 


In the universe, each of the beings that 
compose it, has a peculiar nature, special 
attributes that constitute it, by which it ex- 
ists, and without which it is impossible to 
conceive it. Existence has no reality except 





Considered with regard tous, inas muchas it 





in the individual that exists, as virtue has no 
ity ex in the virtuous man. It is onl 

individuals that exist, and their existence re- 
sults from the reunion of their esse 
ities. Yes, there is a something which ¢ 
that a being should exist as it is) why man 





should be a man, and a plant, « plant. |; 


Take but the body of a man, he is a mere 
animal. Take but his soul, you will have a 
pure spirit, an angel. Man, therefore, you 
must suppose to be a reasonable creature, 
composed of body and soul, united by mys- 
terious, inexplicable, but certain. bands, 


The question is not about considering qur- 
selves in a state which cannot be. ours,in.an 
order. of things different from the present ; 
how we would feelif we had a sizth sense, 
or if we started into life with an additional 
degree of perfection in our understanding, 
or physical formation. Men as-we are, we 
must feel, see and reason as such, , The dis- 
tinctive characters of our nature do not de- 
pend upon us. We are as far from being 
the authors of our understanding as of our 
bodies. 


We can improve our minds by study, re- 
flection and experience, as we strengthen our 
bodies by exercise and a suitable diet; but 
after all it cannot be said that we have form- 
ed our own intellect, traced or executed the 
plan of it as one could that of a house, which 
may be correctly termed a human effort ; nor 
can man in the utmost exertion of his pow- 
er, infuse into his mind an additional faculty- 
any more than he can give himself an add-, 
tional eye. 


Now, considering man in the range of erea- 
tion, as man, what shall we behold? A being, 
who brings into the world with him certain 
tastes, inclinations and faculties, which are 
congenial to his intellectual nature, as are 
others he likewise possesses and which are 
adapted to his bodily constitution. He has 
within him a tendency to truth, a promptness 
for recognizing and embracing it. He iscon- 
scious that he has peculiar inclinations, which 
are developed and matured by means which 
must ever, in a great measure, escape the 
ken of the most acute observer, 


Yes, his mind was formed to see the light 
of truth, as was his corporeal eye to behold 
the light of day. Such is his nature, Let 
us not suppose that he is the master of his 
understanding as a mechanic is of a piece of 
mechanism; that he can model it to ‘his 
wishes, as the other can alter or regulate the 
various springs of his work, as he thinks 
most conducive to his purpose. No, the hu- 
man intellect has well defined principles, as 
well as laws, which constitute and govérn it ; 
if these be violated, it is ruined, just @s the 
body, which, if its organization be broken 
up, can no longer exist. 


It has been well said that habit is a seeond 
nature, that a child, like softened waxy:can 
receive any impression. » Let us not however 
take this comparison as correct in every re- 
spect. The wax is quite indifferent to the 
impressions. It neither desires nor rejects 
them ; it is purely passive, and always. re- 
tains the last which has been made upon it. 
The soul is otherwise. [It is far from being 
indifferent to error, or truth. It repels the 
former, but attracts the latter. Tt is endowed 
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with an essential activity, which rises infi- 
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nitely superior to any thing of a passive 
character. Sensations, education and ex- 
perience will frequently rouse its active en- 
ergies, bring its faculties into play, and fur- 
nish it with appropriate matter to erect a 
splendid edifice of knowledge. It ever acts 

e part of an Architect, who compares, esti- 
mates, judges, selects and disposes his mate- 
rials according to the natural standard of 
order and proportion which he has not bor- 
rowed from them. The most absurd propo- 
sitions, such as the following, may be easily 
and safely engraved on marble :—A circle is 
a square figure; two and two make five. 
The marble contains nothing in it, which can 
proclaim and reject these absurdities. It will 
on the contrary present them to the reader 
until time shall have obliterated them. In 
vain would the Sophist attempt to engrave 
the like on the tablets of the mind, and to 
pass them as current through the world. An 


and numerous circumstances attest the fact, 
that it is felt by savage, sage and saint. Place 
man in the presence of any of the grand 
scenes of Nature, let him contemplate the 
vast extent of the starry heavens, the immensity 
of the ocean; or the ambitious mountains that 
reach and are lost in the clouds, he is imme- 
diately seized with a sort of melancholy awe ; 
his deep emotion will absorb the various 
springs of his astonishment; his soul will 
wing its flight from this sphere of vision into 
something indeterminate and vague, into futu- 
rity itself. These fundamental ideas, which 
are the same in every man, must not be con- 
founded with accessory ideas, which fall not 
to the lot of all. We must also distinguish 
the means which Nature herself furnishes, 
from the degree of perfection which man can 
impart to her. 


[8FTO BE CONTINUVED-§§] 
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invincible feeling would assure us that a cir- 





cle is round, and that two and two are equal 
to four. 
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The soul is rich, it owns an immense trea- 
sure of feelings, ideas, secret truths, which 
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are produced by time, or necessity, constitute 
the principle of its taste, or disrelish for cer- 
tain things, enlighten and regulate its judg- 
ment. It is not for us to account for their 
origin or developement, nor to state how no- 
tions, at first confused, are formed into self- 
evident principles ; we shall not say that they 
are tnnate in the sense that a new-born babe 
has a perception of them, but we assert that 
they exist in the human soul; that they only 
require a suitable season to manifest them- 
selves, as the sparks contained in the veins 
of the flint start forth when the steel comes 
into strong collision with it; or as bodies in 
a dark room, which are, as if they were not, 
until the light proves their existence. How 
these primitive feelings, dormant as they seem 
to be in the chambers of the soul, are aroused 
and called forth may be quite familiar to 
sophists, but human reason can never fathom 
a mystery so profound. 


Among these feelings, more or less con- 
fused and developed, and so natural to us 
that they are found wherever man exists, we 
include the consciousness of our own being, 
something external, self-love, filial affection, 


‘order, cause and effect, Divinity, futurity, 


good and evil, appearance and reality, time 
and space. In every place there is a belief 
in a God, who is the fond object of hope in 
a future life. In every quarter of the globe 
a strong feeling is evinced that a son ought 
to love his mother. In every region of the 
earth we find that time is measured, space 
divided, and that the languages of those re- 
spective countries have terms, which corres- 
pond with those notions. Let us suppose 
that a sophist should presume to prove our 
non-existence, that nothing external to us 
exists, that a house built itself, that ingrati- 
tude is a virtue, such a mad man or knave 
might puzzle us by his subtleties, but human 
nature would rise in the majesty of its power 
against such arguments, and fortify itself in 
the cause of truth by those primitive feelings 
which influence its understanding, and con- 
fine it to what is real. 


We shall even say that one of those primi- 
tive ideas is Infinity. It pervades the human 
family, although they cannot account for it; 


On presenting the first number of “ the 
Jesuit,” it may be proper to apprize our 
readers, generally, that this religious publica- 
tion will differ materially, as well in the se- 
lection, as in the arrangement of its matter, 
from those religious Papers now in circula- 
tion. In none of them are the columns ex- 
clusively devoted to religious information. 
There is, besides, little or no connection in 
the pieces, however excellent, which are in- 
serted in them—every Paper seems a dis- 
tinct thing, which has no dependence, except 
in a few instances, on the one that preceded 
it. Whereas in the * Jesuit,” all the Num- 
bers will be found strongly linked—there will 
exist a close intimacy throughout—a chain 
of reasoning, in its prominent parts, which 
will extend from the first to the last of them. 
Therefore, if the reader will but take the 
pains to preserve, and to keep a regular file 
of these Numbers, he will be rewarded by 
having the satisfaction to find in them, at 
the end of the year, a complete demon- 
stration of the truth of religion. The 
whole Edifice of Faith is founded on facts. 
It is facts that prove our religion to be a divine 
and revealed religion. These facts compose 
a chain which stretches from the creation of 
the world to our time, without the smallest 
interruption or deficiency. They will accor- 
dingly be presented, one after another, with 
all their proofs, and in their proper light— 
and will be found, on examination, intimately 
connected, and all tending to the same end. 
Their united force will appear in the conse- 
quences drawn from them—the final result 
of which will be to lead the reader irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that the Catholic reli+ 
gion—the religion of our fathers, and our 
pride, and our glory—is necessarily a di- 





vine religion. 











The questions, which beyond all othans 
awake the attention, and excite the feelj 
of society, are those which relate to the in- 
terests, and institutions of religion. Religion 
is, every where, considered, as alike impor= 
tant to the Christian, to the citizen, and to 
the man. It is, in reality, not only the great 
principle of virtue, and the preventive of 
vice; not only the source of grace, and the 
foundation of our future expectations; but it 
is, moreover, the strongest bond of social 
harmony; the surest support of national 
prosperity ; and the best basis of personal and 
domestic happiness. 

It is upon these accounts, that, looking 
into the annals of the Christian Church, we 
remark, how great has been, in every age, 


| the multitude of individuals, who, animated 


by the spirit of charity, have devoted all the 
energies of their industry, and all the ex- 
ertions of their talents, to propagate the 
knowledge, in order to diffuse the benefits, 
of this sacred institution ;—generously sacri- 
ficing for this benevolent purpose,—at least, 
great numbers of them,—all the prospects of 
worldly honours, and all the satisfactions of 
domestic life ;—and not only this, but even 
braving every kind of danger ; submitting to 
every form of hardship ; and not unfrequent- 
ly, sealing their charity with their blood. 

It is professedly, for the same design, that, 
even at present, and in this country, we be- 
hold, if not with admiration, at least with 
astonishment, the extraordinary efforts, which 
a large portion of its members are constantly 
engaged in making, for the propagation of 
what they are pleased to call ‘the Gospel.” 
Hence, those societies, organized in all our 
cities. Hence, those subscriptions, and cok 
lections, which are regularly made through- 
out the country. Hence those prodigal dis- 
tributions of Bibles in every house. And 
hence those countless Tracts,—those Sibyl 
leaves,—which are scattered by thousands, 
all over the States. The alleged motive of 
all this zeal and liberality, is, again, to dif- 
fuse the knowledge, in order to promote the 
benefits of religion, 

Whilst, however, it is thus owned, that 
such, and so infinite, is the importance of 
this blessed institution,—still, it is certain,— 
it is a fact, which no enlightened believer will 
contest,—that, amongst all the variety of re 
ligions which prevail around us, there is only 
one, which is really divine ;—only one, which 
being the dictate of the eternal wisdom, is 
for this reason, alone, acceptable to the God 
of Truth; and alone, therefore, established, 
as the principle of man’s salvation. One 
God,” says St. Panl, “one faith.” ‘The true 





religion is just as essentially one, as is the 
Divinity itself. And exactly as the multi- 
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plicity ‘of true’ Gods is a) contradiction, so, 
also, under the present order of things, is 4 
multiplicity of true religions,—or even two 
true religions. Wherefore, it follows,—that, 
isely as it is necessary for men to know, 
and to cultivate religion,—so it is necessary 
for them to know, and to cultivate, that re- 
ligion alone, which is the true one,—that re- 
_ ligion alone, which, founded by the wisdom of 
our Redeemer, is alone, the rule of the Chris- 
tian’s faith, and the source of his sanctification. 
It is a matter of serious consequence, there- 
fore, and the business of every individual who 
sincerely desires the salvation of his soul, 
diligently to seek after this one true, this only 
true religion,—and having found it, as he 
most assuredly will find it, if he seek sin- 
cerely,—religiously to embrace it. With a 
view of aiding all such in this important in- 
quiry, we shall lay before our readers a short 
and easy Compendium of the principal con- 
troversies of the day, requesting them at the 
same time, to read them attentively, and to 
weigh and consider well the various matters 
that are successively brought under their 
view. 





OF COMMON CONTROVERSIES. 


Among the common controversies of the 
day, there is a principal,—a leading one, 
upon which all others depend,—it is that of 
the Church. For, if it be true, and that it is 
true, we shall, with God’s help, clearly shew, 
—if it be true, that our Church, which is 
called the Catholic, Roman and Pontifical 
Church, is indeed the true Church of Christ, 
which cannot err, in matters of faith, our ad- 
versaries are at once completely overcome.— 
Which we prove thus :—Whoever in matters 
of faith and religion, follows the true Church 
of Christ, cannot err in faith and religion : 

Now, Catholics who maintain Purgatory, 
the Invocation of Saints, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and such like tenets, follow the true 
Church of Christ : 

Therefore, they cannot err in faith and re- 
ligion. They are consequently secure. On 
the other hand, our adversaries, who have 
left the true Church of Christ, are doubtless 
in error, and cannot be secure. This mode 
of reasoning was often used by the great St. 
Austin, as will be shewn in its place, and 
is the shortest way of terminating all con- 
troversy. However, each point shall be par- 
ticularly handled—and this, for the sake of 
those who desire to be instructed, and satisfi- 


ed on each, to be able to render an account of 
them to others. 


CHAP. I. 


OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
In the Scripture three things are to be 
considered. 1. The Canon or Catalogue of 








the Books me 2.'The Version, or 
translation. 3. Sense, as well literal as 
mystical ; of all which we shall treat in this 
order :—Ist, Which Books are Canonical, or 
Divine ; or, what amounts to the same, which 
Books belong to the Holy Scripture 1—2d, 
Which is the true version of the Scripture 1— 
3d, Which is its literal and mystical sense 1— 
4th, Whether the literal, which is the prin- 
cipal sense, be obseure 1—5th, Whence 
does this obscurity proceed ?—6th, Why 
has God wished the Scripture to be ob- 
scure 1—7th, Since it is obscure, who ought 
to interpret it?—8th, Whether Lutherans, 
Calvanists, or other Anti-Catholic Denomina- 
tions have the true Scripture 1—9th, Whether 
they can, from their version, hold an ar- 
gumentative dispute on faith and religion ? 
—10th, In what manner they generally ar- 
gue from it ? 


Ist. Question—Which Books of Scripture 
are canonical ? 


1. Canon is a word derived from the 
Greek Kavwy, and signifies the rule which 
we follow. 2. The Catalogue, or number of 
In both senses, the Books of 
the scripture are called canonical. They 
are called canonical in the first sense, be- 
cause they contain the rule which in faith 
and morals we ought to follow. In the sec- 
ond, because they are placed in the Cata- 
logue of divine Books. A question there- 
fore arises, which Books of the Old and New 
Testament are canonical, in this last sense ; 
that is, which are the Books that have been 
placed in the Canon, or Catalogue of Books of 
the Scripture, as divine, or inspired by God ? 


certain things. 


2. We answer, that in the Canon admitted 
by Catholics the following Books are reck- 
oned, viz: in the Old Testament—Gene- 
sis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteron- 
omy, Josue, Judges, Ruth, four Books of 
Kings, two of Paralipomenon, two of Esdras, 
Tobias, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticle of Canticles, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, four greater Prophets, 
twelve minor Prophets, and two Books of Mach- 
abees. Also, in the New ‘Testament, the fol- 
lowing :— The four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, fourteen Epistles of St. Paul, three 
of St. John, two of St. Peter, one of St. James, 
one of St. Jude, and the Apocalypse of St. John. 


3. This Canon, or Catalogue, is received 
by the Council of Trent, 4th Sess.—and the 
Fathers of that Council received it, through 
the channel of Tradition from Pope Eu- 
genius in the Council of Florence, as mar 
be seen in Bartholomew Carranza in Sum. 
Concil. Again, Eugenius received it from 
Pope Gelasius, in the Roman Council, as 
appears from the 2d vol. of the Councils, in 
the Decrees of Gelasius, towards the end. 
Again, Gelasius from Augustine, 4b. 2. de 





doctrina Christiana, cap. 8. And Augustine 
from the third Council of Carthage, which 
others call the fifth, and others again, the 
sixth. Finally, the Fathers of this Council, 
from Innocent Ist, Epist. 1. ad Exuperium, 
cap. 7. Now Innocent lived in the year of 
our Lord 402. Therefore, from that time of 
the primitive Church down to the present, by 
an uninterrupted Tradition, has this same 
Canon of Scripture, been continued, which 
we Catholics hold and receive. 


5. From this Canon our Adversaries have 
expunged several Books. Luther, for exam- 
ple, has expunged from -the Canon of the 
Old Testament,— Tobias, Judith, Esther, 
Book of Wisdom, Evelesiasticus, and the 
Machabees: And from the Canon of the 
New,— The Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epis- 
tle of St. James, the Epistle of St. Jude, and 
the Apocalypse of St, John. Others have.re- 
jected, some a greater and some a smaller 
number; each one acting agreeably to his 
own whim and fancy: to all of whom; 
what St. Austin writes of the Manicheans in 
his book on Perseverance, chap. 11, will 
equally apply :—‘* The Scriptures,” says he, 
“they receive, as by a special privilege, or 
rather sacrilege, to take what they like, and 
reject what they dislike.” 


5. They object, Ist,—That Tobias, Judith; 
Esther, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the Mach-. 
abees are not in the Canon of the Jews, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome: Therefore, say they, 
they should be equally excluded from our 
Canon. We answer :—Neither is the ante-. 
cedent universally true, nor is the conse- 
quence just: for Esther is in the Canon ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, although it is notin the 
Canon according to St. Melito and St. Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, whom we shall presently cite.. 
Besides, it is not necessary, that those. books 
alone should be held by us, as canonical,which 
were so held by the Jews, as St. Austin justly - 
remarks, lib. 18. de Civit. Dei, cap. 36, when 
he says—“‘ In regard to the Books of the 
Machabees, the Jews do not, but the Church 
does consider them Canonical. And St.Isidore in 
lib. proemiorum de libris veteris ac novi Testa- 
menti writes :—The Hebrews, says he, do not 
admit the books of Tobias, Judith and the 
Machabees. The Church, however, numbers 
them among ihe Canonical Scriptures. Andin 
the same place,— Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, 
he observes again, are acknowledged to be of 
equal authority with the other Canonical books... 


6. And the reason is two-fold. Fitst, be 
cause the authority of the Church should be 
greater with us, than that of the Jews. 
When, therefore, it is asked whether the 
above-mentioned books are to be considered 
Canonical, or not, we answer that we ought 
to adhere to the Church, which pronounces 


them Canonical, as St. Austin and St. Isidore . 
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witness, rather than to the opinion of the 
Jews, who do not acknowledge them for such. 
If. Lutherans, Calvanists, and other Protest- 
ants think otherwise, and conclude to hold to 


the Jews,rather than to the Church, they will 


find it difficult to shew upon what grounds 
they are able to defend themselves. And 2dly, 
because nothing certain can be proved from 
the Canon of the Jews. For it does not ap- 
pear, as we have already observed, whether 
the Book of Esther be found in it, or not. 
Some affirm it is, and others deny. Again, 
it is uncertain who the Author of that Canon 
is, and at what time it was settled. Many 
are of opinion it was settled by Esdras, dur- 
ing the Babylonian captivity. But, at that 
period, the Books of the Machabees did not 
exist. What wonder then is it that they were 
not admitted into that Canon ? 


7. They object, 2d—That not only the 
Jews, but even many Christians, especially 
the ancient Fathers, who wrote before St. In- 
nocent and St. Augustin, excluded the above- 
mentioned books from the Canon.—We an- 
swer, that the Fathers who wrote on the 
Canonical books before S. S. Innocent and 
Augustin, are these ten—First, St. Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, mentioned by Eusebius, 
lib. 4. historia Eccles. cap.6. Second, Ori- 
gen, mentioned by the same author, Jib. 6. 
cap. 18. Third, Eusebius, himself, 4b. 3. 
cap. 25. Fourth, St. Athanasius, in Synopsi. 
Fifth, St. Hilary, in his Preface to the 
Psalms. Sizth, St. Epiphanius, Ae@resi 8. 
Seventh, St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, Catachesi 
4. Eighth, St. Gregory Nazianzen, iz car- 
mine de veris et germanis Scripture libris. 
Ninth, St. Jerome, in Prologo Galeato, et in 
epist, 103. ad Paulinum. Tenth, Rufinus, 
‘in. Exposit Symboli: Now, among these, 
St. Melito, Hilary, and Epiphanius have tran- 
scribed the Canen of the Books of the Old 
‘Testament ; Eusebius has given that of the 
New ; the other six have given us both. 


8. But neither do they differ from us, nor 
do they favour Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
other Protestants. We shall clearly demon- 
strate beth. And first, it can be shewn on 
two grounds, that they do not differ from us. 
One is—As long as any Ecclesiastical ques- 
tion is left dubious, so that nothing certain 
has yet been defined by the Church in favour 
of one or the other side, so long is it free to 
every individual, to choose either, with a de- 
gree of probability. But when the question 
has been lawfully defined in fayour of one 
side, then all are bound to adhere to that 
side. The other is:—They, who, before the 
definition of the Church, and whilst the point 
was yet dubious, embraced, with a degree of 
probability, one side of the question, are not 
te be considered as properly opposed to those 


who adhere to the other, after the definition 
of the Church. For, as these adhere to the 
definition of the Church; so also would the 
others have done, if the point had been then 
defined. And as the others embraced the 
probable side before the definition of the 
Church; so also would those, if the Church 
had defined nothing. They cannot, there- 
fore, properly speaking, be considered as 
opposed to them. 


9. Now, such was really the fact. For, 
before Innocent, the First, it was not yet de- 
fined by the Church, with any certainty, 
which Books of the Scripture were, or were 
not Canonical : and therefore, St. Melito, Ori- 
gen, Eusebius, St. Athanasius, St. Hilary, St. 
Epiphanius, St. Cyril, St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen, St. Jerome, and Rufinus could, with 
a degree of probability, embrace either side. 
But after the definition of the Church, (which 
was given first by Innocent, and afterwards 
confirmed in various Councils,) St. Austin 
and the other fathers adhered to the de- 
finition of the Church. Therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, they cannot be said to have 
differed from those who, before the definition 
of the Church espoused one of the two sides, 
with a degree of probability. 


10. This mode of reasoning, generally 
speaking, is sufficiently clear in itself. It 
may, however, require some more particular 
explanation. Therefore, although, before the 
definition of the Church, it was unanimously 
admitted that some Books, as well of the 
Old, as of the New Testament, were Canon- 
ical ; yet there was a doubt as to some others, 
particularly of Tobias, Judith, Esther, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, the Machabees, the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of St. James, 
and of St. Jude, the last of St. Peter, the 
second and third of St. John, the Apocalypse, 
the book of Hermes Pastor, the Revelation of 
St. Peter, the Acts of St. Paul, and others 
similar. This appears from the authors al- 
ready cited ; for Origen, St. Hilary, St. Epi- 
phanius, St. Cyril, St. Jerome, and Rufinus 
placed the Book of Esther in the Canon: St. 
Melito and St. Gregory Nazianzen excluded 
it; St. Athanasius determined nothing certain. 
Again, St. Hilary speaks doubtfully of To- 
bias and Judith; St. Epiphanius of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus. In like manner Origen 
entertained a doubt respecting the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the last of St. Peter, the Second 


and Third of St. John. The Apocalypse 


was put into the Canon by St. Athanasius, 
Rufinus, St. Jerome, and Origen; the same 
was omitted by St. Cyril and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen : It was questioned by Eusebius. 
See more respecting this matter in Eusebius, 





lib 3. cap. 25. 








11. All these various doubts merectiaill 
by Pope Innocent; who being asked by Exu- 
perius, Bishop of Toulouse, what was to be 
determined in regard to these doubtful books, 
decreed by Apostolical authority, that those 
were to be placed in the Canon which we 
have numbered above; and the others to be 
excluded. Which decree St. Austin and the 
other African Bishops, assembled in Couns 
cil at Carthage, approved and conformed to. 
It was likewise approved by Exuperius with 
the Bishops of France; by Gelasius in the 
Council assembled at Rome; and finally by 
the whole Christian world, down to our time. 
Luther and Calvin with their abettors were 
almost the only individuals who, without any 
cause whatever, set themselves up in opposition 
to the consent of so many Fathers and Coun- 
cils, and importunately appealed to those Fa- 
thers, who wrote before the definition or de- 
cree of Innocent. Butinvain. For those Fath- 
ers do not in any manner favour them, which 
can easily be proved from what has been al- 
ready said. First, because these same Fathers 
are not of one mind in relation to the Canon. 
Nor is this surprising. For as the matter 
had not yet been decided by the Church, 
some espoused this and others that side of 
the question, and that too, with a degree of 
probability. Therefore, all, at least, cannot 
be said to favour the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists, except the Lutherans and Calvinists 
should agree to adopt their different opinions. 
Secondly, the Lutherans and Calvinists are 
not themselves agreed about the Canon. For 
the Calvinists admit the Epistle to the He- 
brews, the Epistle of St. James and of St. 
Jude, and the Apocalypse of St. John, which 
the Lutherans reject. Therefore, if some of 
the Fathers favour the Calvinists, they do not 
favour the Lutherans: and vice versa, if some 
of them favour these, they do not favour those 
Thirdly, the greater part of those Fathers. 
ingenuously confess that, in regard to some 
of the books there is a doubt, whether or not 
they be Canonical. But the Lutherans and 
Calvinists will admit no doubt on the subject, 
but declare the fact certain. Therefore, they 
should shew from some other authority than 
those Fathers, how they have ascertained the 
certainty of that Fact; which however, they 
do not attempt. 

We therefore conclude that our Adversa- 
ries have nothing to support them in all an¢ 
tiquity, on the ground they have taken:— 
they can adduce no Council, none of the 
Fathers, to prove their Canon in all points. 
For the Fathers, who wrote before Innocent, 
differ from them in many things, as we-have 
shewn already. And those who came after 
Innocent have, all to a man, approved our 
Canon. 
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A singular on eared of ehines. P Tt appears to me as if it were but yesterday, necessary that you should carry about you.’ 


Father Beauregard, an ancient Jesuit, and 
one of the last orators who adorned the pul- 
it, in the 18th century, was celebrated in 
rance for the success of his preaching, and 
the sanctity of his life. An impetuous elo- 
_ quence, a tone truly apostolic, an original 
mode of delivery, but entirely conformable 
to the nature of his sermons; every thing in 
him attracted attention, while the convic- 
tion of his virtues commanded respect, He 
thought not of seeking public applause, and 
was only ambitious of that solid recompense, 
the consciousness of the good that he did, 
and he did much ; he never preached against 
bad books, without having the satisfaction of 
soon seeing some of his auditors bring to him 
all such as they possessed, desiring him to 
burn them. He preached at Court during a 
whole Lent, and made a great sensation, by 
the bold and evangelical freedom with which 
he announced, like another Jeremiah, the 
woes and. miseries, which were soon going 
to fall upon France. Many are yet living 
who can remember those prophetic words 
with which he made the vaults of the church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, to resound, thirtcen 
years before the French Revolution, which 
words we have seen so literally accomplishb- 
ed. “Yes,” “ It is against kings and against 
“ Religion that the philosophers are aiming,” 
‘cried the sacred orator. “'The axe and 
«‘the hammer are in their hands; they wait 
“only for a favorable moment to overturn the 
“throne and the altar. Yes, O Lord, thy 
“temples shall be stript and destroyed, thy 
“holy festivals abolished, thy name blas- 
‘‘ phemed, thy worship proscribed. But what 
“doT hear? Great God! what do I see? 
‘Obscene and profane songs succeed those 
“ holy canticles which made thy praises re- 
“sound through those sacred vaults! and 
‘thou, infamous divinity of paganism, im- 
“pure Venus, thou comest even here, auda- 
“‘ ciously to take the place of the living God, 
“to seat thyself on the throne of the Holy 
“One, and receive the abominable incense 
“of thy new adorers!!!” 


Was it possible to predict in more distinct 
terms and so long before the events, that ex- 
cess of folly and madness, which then ex- 
ceeded al belief, that the day would come in 
that same 18th century, so resplendent with 
the lights of philosophy, when in that capital, 
which was the centre of it, should be seen, a 
vile strumpet, borne in triumph, on the very 
altar which father Beauregard pointed at, 


and a troop of Cannibals, calling themselves 
philosophers, offering incense and prostrat- 


ing themselves before this disgusting woman.* 


— 





and it was nevertheless in the eggs ud 
the year 1788: we were at the table of a bro- 
ther academician, wbo was of the highest 
rank, and a man of talents. The company 
was numerous, and of all kinds; courtiers, 
advocates, literary men, academicians, &c. 
We had been, as usual, luxuriously enter- 
tained: and at the desert, the wines. of Mal- 
voisie and the Cape added to the natural 
gaiety of good company that kind of social 
freedom which sometimes stretches beyond 
the rigid decorum of it. In short, we were 
in a state to allow of any thing that could 
produce mirth. Chamfort had been reading 
some of his impious tales; a deluge of plea- 
santries on religion succeeded; one gave a 
quotation from the Pucelle d’Orleans; anoth- 
er recollected and applauded the philosoph- 
ical distich of Diderot, 


Et des boyaux du dernier pretre 
Serrez le cou du dernier Roi. 


The conversation afterwards took a more 
serious turn, and the most ardent admiration 
was expressed of the revolution which Vol- 
taire had produced; and they all agreed, that 
it formed the brightest ray of his glory.— 
‘“‘He has given the ton to his age and has con- 
trived to be read in the chamber as well as in 
the drawing room.” 


It was, at length, concluded, that the revo- 
Jution would soon be consummated, and that 
it was absolutely necessary for superstition 
and fanaticism to give place to philosophy.— 
The probability of this epoch was then calcu- 
lated, and which of the company present 
would live to see the reign of reason. 'The 
elder part of them lamented that they could 
not flatter themselves with the liope of indulg- 
ing the expectation that they should wit- 
ness it. The academy was felicitated for 
having prepared the grand works, and being, 
at the same time, the strong hold, the centre, 
and the moving principle of freedom of thought. 

There was only one of the guests who had 
not shared in the delight of this conversation; 
he had even ventured, in a quiet way, to start 
a few pleasantries on our noble enthusiasm: 
it was Cazotte, the author of the poem d’Oli- 
vier, and other works; an amiable man, of an 
original turn of mind, but unfortunately infa- 
tuated with the reveries of the tlluminati.— 
He renewed the conversation in a very seri- 
ous tone, and in the following manner: “‘Gen- 
tlemen,‘ said he, “‘be satisfied you will see 
this grand and sublime revolution. You 
know that I'am something ofa prophet; and I 
repeat, that you will all see it.””. He was an- 
swered by the common. expression, ‘It is not 
necessary to be a great-conjurer to foretel that.” 





* It will, no doubt be recollected, that during the 


time of Robespierre, the Goddess of Reason was com- 
manded to be worshipped, and the goddess was person- 


ated by a certain Madame Momoro. 





TRULY OURIOUS. 


The following very curious note (prophetical of the 
revolution in Frence, its progressand resu'ts) was found! know all about it; a philosopher can have no 
among the papers of La Hanpr,a French writer of 
much celebrity, who died in the year 1803, after having, 


in the most sol 


a 





“Agreed; but perhaps it may be necessa- 
ry to be something more respecting what I 
am now going to tell you: Have you any idea 
of what will result from this revolution? — 
What will happen to yourselves, to every one 
of you now present? What will be the imme- 
diate progress of it, with its certain effects 
and consequences?” ‘Oh!” said Condorcet, 
with his silly and saturnine laugh, “let us 


objection to meet a prophet.” “You, M. 
Condorcet, will expire on the pavement of a 





false philosophy, and nobly 





the errors of a 


dungeon, you will die of the poison which you 


At first there appeared a considerable de- 

ee of astonishment; but it was soon recol- 
ected that Cazotte was in the habit of dream- 
ing while he was awake, and the laugh was 
as loud as ever. “M. Cazotte, the tale which 
you have just told is not so pleasant as your 
Diable Amoureuz; but what devil has put this 
dungeon, this poison, and these hangmen in 
your head? what can these things have in 
common with philosophy and the reign of rea- 
son?” ‘That is precisely what IT am tellin 
you. It will be in the name of philosophy, 
of humanity, and of liberty; it will be under 
the reign of reason, that what I have foretold 
will happen to you. It will then, indeed, be 
the reign of reason; for she will then have 
temples erected to her honour. Nay through- 
out France there will be no other places of 
public worship but the temples of reason.” 
“In faith,” said Chamfort, with one. of fis 
sarcastic smiles, ‘you will not be an officiatin 
priest at many of these temples.” “I hope not; 
for you, M. Chamfort, you will cut yourself 
across the veins with a razor, and will sesaee 
theless, survive the attempt many months.” 
They all looked at him and continued’ to 
laugh. ‘You, M. Vieq d’Azyr;* you will not 
open your veins yourself; but you will order 
them to be opened six times in one day dur- 
ing a paroxysm of the gout, in order that 
you may not fail in your purpose; and you 
will die during the night. As for you, M. De 
Nicolai, you will die on the scaffold; and so, 
M. Bailly+, will you, and so will M. Males- 
herbes.”{ ‘* Oh heavens!”’ said Roucher, ‘it 
appears that his vengeance is levelled solely 
against the academy; he has just made a 
most horrible execution of the whole. of it.— 
Now tell me my fate, in the name of merey. 
“You will die also upon the scaffold,” 
“Oh!” it was universally exclaimed, “he has 
sworn to exterminate the. whole of us.” “No; 
it is not I who have sworn it.” Are we then 
to be subjugated by Turks and Tartars!— 
“By no means; I have already told you, that 
you will be governed by Reason and Philos- 
ophy alone. Those who treat you as I have 
described, will all. of them be Philosophers; 
will be continually uttering the same phrases 
that you have been repeating for the last hour 
—will deliver all your maxims, and will quote 
you as you have done Diderot and Pucelle.” 
“Oh,” it was whispered, “the manis out of his 
senses;” for during the whole of the conyer- 
sation his features never underwent the least 
fchange. ‘Oh no,” said another, “you must: 
perceive that he is laughing at us; fer. he.al- 
ways blends the marvellous with bis pleasan- 
tries.” “Yes,” answered Chamfort, “the 
marvellous with him is never enlivened’ with 
gaiety. But when will all this happen?”’— 
“Six years will not have: passed away. before 
all which I have told you shall be accomplish 
ed.” “Flere, indeed, is plenty of ‘miracles,” 
(it was myself, says M. de la Harpé, who new 
spoke,) ‘and you set me down for nothing,” 
“You will yourself be a miracle as extra- 
ordinary as any which I have told; you. will 
tnen be a Christian.’” 

Loud exclamations immediately followed. 

“Ah!” replied Chamfort, ‘all my ? Bes are re- 
moyed; for if we are not doomed to perish tilt 











avowed his entire acquies-| will have taken to escape from the hands of 


m2 
*M. Condorcet died by poison March 28th, 1794. 
t Guillotined Nov. 12th, 1793 © $ Guillotined Apri] 22d, 179%... 
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THE JESUIT. 











_La Harpe becomes a Christian, we shall be 

immortal.” “As for us women,” said the 
Dutchess de Grammont,” it is very fortunate 
that we are considered as nothing in these 
revolutions; not that we are totally discharg- 
ed from all concern in thera; but it is un- 
derstood that in such cases we are to be left 
to ourselves. Our sex ”’ «Your sex, 
ladies, will be no guarantee to you in those 
times; it will make no difference whatever, 
whether you interfere or not; you will be 
treated precisely as the men—no distinction 
-will be made between you;” “But what does 
all this mean, M. Cazotte? You are surel 
preaching to us about the end of the world.” 
“I know no more of that, my lady Dutchess, 
than yourself; but this I know that you will 
be conducted to the scaffold, with several 
other ladies along with you, in the cart of the 
executioner, and with your hands tied behind 
you.” “I hope, sir, that in such acase I shall 
be allowed, at least,a coach hung with 
black.” “No madame, you will not have that 
indulgence; ladies of higher rank than your- 
self will be drawn in a cart as you will 
be, with their hands tied as yours will be, 
and to the same fate as that te which you are 
destined.” “Ladies of higher rank than my- 
self! What, princesses of the blood!” ‘‘Great- 
er still.” 

Here there was a very sensible emotion 
throughout the company, and the counte- 
nance of the master of the mansion wore a 
very grave and solemn aspect; it was indeed, 
very generally observed, that this pleasantry 
was carried too far. Madame de Grammont, in 
order to disperse the cloud that seemed to be 
approaching, made no reply to this last an- 
awer, but contented herself with saying, with 
an air of gaiety, *‘ You see, he will not even leave 
me a confessor.” No,madam, that consolation 
will be denied to all of you. The last per- 
son led to the scaffold who will be allowed a 
confessor, as the greatest of favours, will be.” 

Here he paused for a moment; “and who 
then is the happy mortal who will be allow- 
ed to enjoy this prerogative?” “It is the only 
one which will be left to him; it will be—the 

ing of France.” 

he master of the house now rose in haste, 
and his company were all actuated by the 
same impulse. He then advanced to M. 
Cazotte, and said to him, in an affecting and 
impressive tone, “My dear M. Cazotte, we 
have had enough of these melancholy conceits; 
you carry it too far, even at the risk of the 
company with whom you are, and yourself 
along with them.” Cazotte made no answers 
and was preparing to retire, when Madame 
de Grammont, who wished, if possible, to do 
away all serious impressions, and to restore 
some kind of gaiety among them, advanced 
towards him, and said, “My good prophet, 
you have been so kind as to tell us all our 
fortunes, but you have not mentioned any 
respecting your own.” After a few minutes 
of silence, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
“Madame,” he replied, “have you ever read 
the siege of Jerusalem, as related by Jose- 
phus?” “To be sure I have, and who has 
not? But you may suppose, if you please, 
that I know nothing about it.” “Then, you 
must know madame, that during the siege of 
Jerusalem, a man seven successive days went 
round the ramparts of that city, in the sight 
of the besiegers and besieged, crying inces- 
santly, in a loud and inauspicious voice, Wo 





to Jerusalem! and on'the'seventh day he cri- 
ed, Wo to Jerusalem and to myself? At that 
moment an enormous stone, thrown by the 
machine of the enemy, dashed him to pie- 
ces.””* 

M. Cazotte then made his bow and retired. 





*M. Caxzotte was guillotined Sept. 25th, 1792; exaet- 
ly four years and a half after his prophecy of his death. - 








PIOUS REFLECTIONS. 
FIRST DAY. 
Of the Scarceness of True Faith 


Y|«“Wuen the Son of Man cometh, shall he 


find faith on the earth?” Luke xviii, 8. If he 
should now come, would he find it in us? 
What fruits of faith have we to shew? Do we 
look upon this life only as a short passage to 
toa better? Do we believe that we must suf- 
fer with Jesus Christ, before we can reign 
with him? Do we consider this world as a 
deceitful appearance, and death as the en- 
trance to true happiness! Do we live by faith? 
Does it animate us? Do we relish the eter- 
nal truths it presents us with? Are we as 
careful to nourish our souls with those truths 
as to maintain our bodies with proper diet? 
Do we accustom ourselves to see all things 
in the light of faith? Do we correct all our 
judgments by it? 
Christians think and act like mere heathens. 
If we judge (as we justly may) of their faith 
by their practice, we must conclude they have 
no faith at all. 

II. Let us fear, lest the kingdom of God 
should be taken from us, and given to others, 
who may bear better fruits.‘ ‘That kingdom 
of God” is faith reigning in us, and governing 
all our thoughts. Happy he, who has eyes 
to see this kingdom. Flesh and blood can- 
not discern it. The wisdom of the animal 
man is wilfully blind to it The inward op- 
erations of God appear as a dream to him. 
To know the wonders of God’s kingdom we 
must be born again; and to be born again we 
must die; and this is what the world cannot 
consent to. Let the world, then, despise 
and censure, and condemn the truth, as it 
pleases: as for us, O Lord, thou hast com- 
manded us to believe, ‘‘and to taste thy hea- 
venly gift.” We desire to be of the number 
of thy elect, and we know that no person 
can be of that number who does not conform 
his life to what thou teachest. 


Alas! the greater part of 




















DIALOGUE BETWEEN 
MATILDA AND MAURA. 
On the latier’s intention of embracing a Religious State. 





MATILDA. 


STAY, my friend, your rash endeavour; 
Think, ere yet it is too late: 

Ere religion shall for ever, 
Shut on you her dismal gate. 


Wealth and honour still attend you, 
Plenty, gaiety, and ease : 





Vou Lp 
See the smiling world befriend 
See how all conspire to rs 


Framed to live, and relish pleasures, 
Just now open’d to your bloom: 
Can you hide  iepe various treasures 
In a mournful cloister’s gloom? 


MAURA. 


Cease my friend, the tempting strain 
Might the profier’d world be mine; 

Proffer’d world might bribe in vain 
To remove my fix’d design. 


What is all the blies you shew? 
Wretchedness in fair disguise : 

Ah! my friend, too well I know, 
Pain beneath the allurement lies, 


Cloy’d with worldly happiness, 
asting each with boundless range ; 
Let me seek for other bliss, : 
More solid and less apt to change. 


MATILDA, 


Can you, then, dull silence keep, 
With long office waste the day? 

Can you break your balmy sleep, 
And early rise, to weep and pray? 


Can you, that fair frame deface, 
With long fasts, and penance rude; 
Squalid poverty embrace, 
Fed — gross and measured food? 


Can you part with freedom dear, 
Quench each lawful fond desire? 
Can you at a nod draw near; 
At a nod again retire? 


MAURA. 


Welcome silence, vigils, prayers, 
Poverty, in dread array; 

Penance, abstinence, and tears, 
Still returning every day. 


Welcome, since to you ’tis given, 
Dormant piety to rouse; 

Fit the fervent soul for heaven, 
And the embraces of her spouse, 


Yes, thrice Welcome shall you prove, 
Pleasing if to Him you be; 

If M uu can repay His love, 
Vho bore a heavier cross for me, 


MATILDA. 


Shall, then all the wide creation, 
All the beauty nature yields, 
All her wonders thro’ each nation, 

In the cities, in the fields; 


All that eye, or ear can charm, 
All that art displays to view, 

To instruct the heart, or warm, 
Be for ever lost to you? 


Fix’d with everlasting chains, 
To the spot where now you stay ; 
There to breathe while life reinains, 
There to leave your lifeless clay. 


Say, do not these bars affright you? 

ofty walls, and gloomy cells: 

Does a prison’s name delight you, 
Where despair and horror dwells ! 


MAURA. 


Cease, ah! cease your rash abuse— 
How can that confinement be, 
Which with full consent I choose, 
Which is all that’s dear to me ! 


Say, the world’s a prison rather, 
To the insatiate monareh’s pride; 

Since it strives to wander farther, 
Since it’s never satisfied, 


In this poor but calm retreat, 
To my narrow cell confined: 
That content and peace | meet, 
Worldlings seek, in vain, to find. 


Short, too, is the inclosure date, 
Death shall quickly set me free; 

Lead me to that happy state,— 
The land of perfect liberty! 


Yet a few more days of tears, 
Fasts, and voluntary pain, 

Then adieu to pains and fears, 
Ishall never weep again. 


BERNARD. 











